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I had hoped in my presidential address that the threatened split would not
occur, but even before I had a chance of delivering this address, the cleavage
developed, and widened as a result of the decisions of the Executive Council
which met before an open session. I deeply regret that this should have been So,
for^ I realise that our Labour movement can ill-afford disunity. But perhaps, a
split at this stage was inevitable. I have no doubt that the experience and force
of circumstances will bring the two wings together again, so that even though
they may differ, they may also act together whenever occasion demands. But,
although the split was likely in any event, there is no doubt that many people
actively worked for it and forced the issue. On the one side, there was the
youthful enthusiasm of some members of the left wing, who wanted to go ahead
regardless of consequences, and on the other, the deliberate attempt to push them
on so as to widen the breach and thus get additional reasons for seceding.

The seceders did not take part in the open sessions of the Congress on the
ground that the resolutions passed in the Executive Council were bound to be
passed in the Congress. They need not have been so hasty in their conclusions,
or precipitate in their action. It was easy enough for them to withdraw after
the Congress had finally decided one fray or the other* As a matter of fact,
subsequent events showed that, had they attended the Congress, the final deci-
sions might well have been different. Even in their absence, one resolution to
which they had taken the strongest objection, the Pan-Pacific affiliation, was
postponed to next yean

Credentials wer^ accepted at the Congress on behalf of 51 unions represent-
ing 189,436 organised workers According to the constitution, in a division,
voting takes place by unions, and each delegate represents sco members of the
Union, There was, thus, a total voting strength of 398, One union with a
membership of 1,000 was ultimately not represented. This reduced the voting
strength to 933. The seceders from the Congress represented thirty unions with
a membership of 36,639, and a voting strength of 478. Those that attended the
Congress represented twenty unions with a membership of 91,7^7 and a voting
strength of 455. Thus, it is clear that the seceders had a majority, and could
have, if they had so chosen, voted down any and every resolution. But they
preferred to keep away.

In the Executive Council, the oniv resolution that was properly voted upon,
was the one on the Whitley Commission boycott. This resolution was passed
after prolonged debate by a small majority of 4 votes in a House of loo. After
that, it appeared to be the object of some members to vote for resolutions with
which they themselves thoroughly disagreed, merely to put the other party in
the wrong. Many of the seceders actually voted for the resolutions which they
protested against in their subsequent statement. This was a strange conduct,
and regrettable enough. Equally strange and regrettable was the conduct of
some other members who having taken up a brave and even defiant attitude in
regard to certain resolutions later thought that discretion was the better part
of valour, and quietly withdrew from the Congress and joined the seceders.

I regret the split, but far more, I regret the manner in which it was
brought about. I have no doubt that, sooner or later, the real workers of both
the wings will join hands. The trouble comes from those who change colour
in the course of an afternoon. I am glad to see that the new President of the
T. U. C. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is already trying to bridge the gulf. I may
suggest it might be worth while to hold a meeting of the full Executive Council
sometime during the National Week in Lahore to discuss the methods of future
work and common lines of action. One thing I would beg^of all my colleagues in
the Labour movement, and that is to avoid mutual recrimination.